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pages of the later writings (Jenseits von Gut nnd Base,
1886, Zur Genealogie der Moral) 1887, and Ecce Homo,
1888), cut straight into the center of all bourgeois
values.

Like Karl Marx, Nietzsche insists upon the ideologi-
cal, the "perspectival" nature of all moral judgments;
but, as if anticipating the immeasurable crisis of our
own time, he contends (in Der Wille zur Macbt, 1888)
that "the question of values is more fundamental than
the problem of certainty." In the reassessment of the
tenets by which the contemporary world is being
sustained, he formulates the task of all those who
have faced his acid questions. The countervalues by
which he would transform the present situation of
man are stated in hyperbolical and often puzzling
images; the will to power, immoralism, the superman,
and eternal recurrence merely indicate the kind and
range of his envisioned table of values, and nothing
would be a more unjust perversion of Nietzsche's
original philosophical intention than to regard these
oft-mistaken notions literally, Nietzsche's work is in-
exhaustible and, by the fullness and variety of sugges-
tive detail, it has offered itself, as one recent critic has
wittily put it, equally to the "gentle'* and the c<tough"
among his followers. Formulated in what is perhaps
the most resilient language of the century, his per-
emptory judgments are ultimately directed at the
whole nature of man, at the biological source of his
perception, the depth and fiber of his emotional and
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